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English Phonology; or, An Essay towards an Analysis and 
Description of the component sounds of the English Lan- 
guage. By Peter S. Duponceau. — Read, May 24>th, 1817. 

BY the word Phonology I mean in general the knowledge 
of the sounds produced by the human voice. However sim- 
ple and limited this knowledge may appear, it is, in my opi- 
nion, more extensive and complicated than is generally thought, 
so much so, that I think it never can be completely acquired. 
The sounds which the human voice can and does produce 
among the different nations of the earth, are so various, and 
their shades and varieties so delicate and nice, that there is 
probably no man on earth who has ears to comprehend and 
vocal organs sufficiently flexible to articulate them all. 

Every body knows how difficult it is to acquire the correct 
pronunciation of a foreign language, but the true cause of this 
difficulty has never been satisfactorily explained. It has been 
ascribed to accent, to a tone of voice peculiar to each nation, 
and which foreigners, after a certain age, cannot imitate. This 
is certainly true, but it is true also that these national tones 
proceed principally from a difference in the articulation of 
elementary sounds, particularly vowels. Even among neigh- 
bouring nations, whose languages have been formed in a great 
measure from each other, there are sounds apparently simi- 
lar, which, however, are not so, being produced by a different 
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juxta-position of the organs of speech. Yet they are in gene- 
ral considered alike, for no other reason, in most instances, 
than that they are represented by the same written sign or 
character, and that the difference of articulation is not easily 
perceptible to unexperienced ears. Such, for instance, are 
the sounds of the vowel a in the words car, par, which appear 
the same in the French and English languages, and which, 
however, an Englishman and a Frenchman do not pronounce 
alike.* The English alphabet has no powers to express the 
French sound of the vowel a in those two words, nor can the 
French alphabet represent the short sound of the English a in 
hat, fat,\ a sound which, however to us it may appear simple, 
a Frenchman cannot utter without difficulty. 

If, even in the languages of neighbouring nations, in kin- 
dred languages, as the English and French are from their 
intermixture with each other, we find such nice yet real dif- 
ferences in the articulations of the human voice, we may form 
a tolerable idea of the variety of sounds which exists in lan- 
guage generally considered. Even in the idioms of the chris- 
tian nations of Europe, connected as they are by constant 
intercourse with each other, more of those varieties are to be 
found than is generally imagined ;— sounds which are familiar 
to particular nations, but which others cannot, without the 
greatest difficulty, imitate, and of which no idea can be con- 
veyed b) alphabetical signs through the eye, to those who 
have never heard them uttered. Such are the u of the French 
and Low Dutch, the ce and eu of the Germans and French, 
the yerwe of the Russians, the guttural I of the Poles, the • of 
the Greeks, and th of the English, fyc. $c. What shall we 
then say of the tones of the Chinese and the numerous sounds 

* The true French sound of the vowel a does not exist singly in the 
English language ; it enters, however, into the composition of some diphthongs 
as will be hereafter shewn. 

f This sound in French is always long, and is represented by e, as in 
terre, mer, fer, by e, as in pere, pres, or by <?, as in bete, tete, Eveque. The 
short sound does not exist in the. language, and therefore cannot be described 
to a Frenchman by mere alphabetical signs— e, or e, for instance, would not 
represent this sound, but that of our short e in wet, bet. 
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which our ears have never heard, and yet are known to exist 
in the Asiatic, African, and American languages ? Father Mo- 
lina, in his Grammar of the Othomi language (one of the 
idioms of New Spain) tells us of three modes of pronouncing 
the Spanish u, (equivalent to our diphthong 00,) the one pure, 
the other nasal, and the third guttural. Although he has 
affixed signs to each of these, which, no doubt, are very intel- 
ligible to a Mexican missionary, it is certain that to our minds 
they convey no precise idea of any specific sound, except the 
first, which is common to them and us. And yet those sounds 
exist in nature, since there is at least one nation to which they 
are familiar. I shall also mention the W of our Lenni-lenape, or 
Delaware Indians, or rather the articulation which the German 
missionaries have agreed to represent by this English letter. 
It is a consonant, the sound of which is produced by a soft 
whistling ; however barbarous this sound may appear to one 
who has never heard it, when pronounced, or rather whistled 
by a person to whom habit has given a facility of utterance, it 
has a pleasing and delicate effect on the ear, although it is fre- 
quently followed by the consonant d or t, as in Wdanis, daugh- 
ter, Wiehim, Strawberiies, Wtellsin, to do so, b$c. The epithet 
barbarous is much too soon and too easily applied, when we 
speak of sounds and of languages that we do not know. 

May I not, then, lay it down as a very probable position 
that there is no man on earth who has ears to discriminate, 
and vocal organs to execute all the varieties of sound that 
exist in human languages ? and if there were such a man, he 
could not make himself understood but by those equally 
gifted with himself, and only by word of mouth. For how 
could he convey to the mental ear by means of written signs, 
sounds which the natural ear never heard before? This shews 
the great difficulty, if not impossibility, of representing in an 
universal alphabet, all the sounds and shades of sounds actually 
existing in human language : I do not mean to say, that a cer- 
tain degree of approximation cannot be reached, and that by 
comparing together the powers of those languages which are 
best and most generally known, something like a general. 
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though incomplete, alphabet of sounds might not be formed, 
which the learned at least, might understand, and which might 
be made use of to convey to the mind through the eye, a tole- 
rable idea of the pronunciation of idioms yet unknown, and to 
represent the sounds of languages foreign to each other in a 
manner more fixed and determinate than has hitherto been 
done, but this is a work of much greater difficulty than will 
at first sight be imagined. To acquire even an imperfect 
knowledge of so many different sounds, to analyse and com- 
pare them with each other, class them according to their 
respective analogies, and graduate them by an accurate scale, 
and after all to communicate in an intelligible manner through 
the eye, the result of all these studies requires almost an 
Herculean labour, from which, perhaps, might result a cu- 
rious and interesting science, which, until a better name can 
be devised, I would denominate the Phonology of Language. 

I do not possess the requisite talents to venture upon so 
vast an undertaking. I leave it to those who are not aware 
of its difficulties, or who feel conscious of sufficient powers 
to overcome them. I will, however, make an attempt to 
apply my principles to the English language, although I am 
far from considering this an easy task. But it will be recol- 
lected that I present only a rude outline, indulging in the hope 
of seeing it filled up by an abler head and a more skilful hand 
than mine. 

Various attempts have been made to ascertain and fix 
the pronunciation of the English language ; none of which has 
yet completely succeeded. The reason of this failure is ob- 
vious. Instead of applying the process of analysis to the 
sounds themselves, independent of, and abstracted from, the 
signs which represent them, grammarians have looked to the 
signs in the first instance, and proceeded from them to the 
sounds which they are supposed to represent. Hence we are 
told of the sound «, the sound e, the sound o, when in fact 
there are no such sounds in nature, a, e, and o, being arbitrary 
signs, which may represent one sound as well as another, and 
are not always pronounced in the same manner. To avoid 
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this inconvenience, lexicographers, among whom Sheridan 
and Walker are the most distinguished, have attempted to 
discriminate between a in grace, a in bad, a in all, and so on 
with the other vowels, and by means of numerical signs super- 
added to each character have sought to distinguish them from 
each other, but the result of this mode of proceeding has only 
been to produce still greater contusion. Sounds which are 
similar have been represented by different signs, and vice 
versa. Thus while the sound of a in the word all, and of 
o in the word fortune, are exactly alike, the former is 
represented in Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary by the sign 
a, and the latter by the sign o, and on the other hand the 
sound of a in fame, and that of ai in fair, though evidently 
dissimilar, are both represented in that book by the sign a. 
It will always be so when the alphabet of any language is 
taken as the basis of a system of its sounds ; for an analysis 
which proceeds from the sign to the thing signified, can never 
produce a satisfactory result, unless, as in the case of the 
musical scale, there should be a fixed and never varying ana- 
logy established by constant and universal usage between 
them. But there is a very great difference between the musi- 
cal notes and the alphabet,for instance, of the English language. 
The seven notes of the modern gamut, with their auxiliary 
signs will convey to the mental ear of a person skilled in 
the art, a clear and perfect idea of the various tones and 
inflexions of the human voice (as far, at least, as they are 
perceptible to the sense) while the English alphabet with all its 
accents, notes, points, and other auxiliary marks, will not give 
even to the best English scholar, a precise idea of the sound 
of any word which custom has not previously established. Let 
us suppose, by way of example, that the proper name Mahomet 
is now for the first time exhibited in writing to an English- 
man who has never heard it pronounced, and that it is even 
accented thus : Mahomet. How will he pronounce the first 
vowel a? Will he give it a broad or an acute sound ? Indeed, 
we know that on this point there is no generally established 
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usage, and that the name of the Great Prophet is pronounced 
according to the fancy or taste of the speaker. It is so with 
many other words, particularly proper names,* and would 
not be the case if each elementary sound had a single appro- 
priate character to represent it, and if each character repre- 
sented only a single sound. But in all the languages of Eu- 
rope, alphabetical writing has more or less deviated from its 
original plan, and there is none which can boast of a correct 
orthography on the true alphabetical principle. 

Nor is mis difficult to be accounted for. Oral language 
is subject to change, and the pronunciation of words does not 
constantly remain the same. The variations which take place 
are slow and gradual, at first confined to a particular class of 
men or district of country, and a long time elapses before they 
are universally established. In the meanwhile the nation is 
divided in opinion as well as practice, some taking to the new, 
others adhering to the old pronunciation ; but the combina- 
tion of signs, by which a particular word is represented in 
writing, remains the same, and by the time that the new mode 
of pronouncing that word has finally prevailed, the eye, ac- 
customed to recognise it under every fluctuation of its sounds, 
finds no necessity for an alteration in the manner of spelling ; 
for there is no analogy in nature between written signs and 
words spoken, any more than between words and ideas. 
Although alphabets may have been originally intended to re- 
present mere sounds, the various combinations of their cha- 
racters form at last in fact a written language, which like 
that of the Chinese, conveys ideas directly to the mind, with- 
out passing through the mental ear, any more than words 
spoken pass through the mental eye. This may be easily 
demonstrated. When we read the word " thought," notwith- 

* Among many others I may instance the English proper name Snow- 
den, or Snowdon. One who has never heard this name pronounced, will be 
at a loss to decide whether the diphthong ow which it contains, is to be 
pronounced as in blow, or as in now. It would be easy to multiply exam- 
ples, not only out of the English, but out of other alphabetical languages. 

Gg 
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standing its irregular and incongruous spelling, the idea which 
it expresses, strikes our mind immediately, while if we saw 
it for the first time written thawt, although the sound of the 
spoken word would be much more accurately represented 
according to the idea which we entertain of the powers of 
our alphabetical signs, we would be at a loss to know what 
is meant, the ear would not help the eye, accustomed to re- 
ceive and convey its impressions by itself, and independent 
of another organ. This accounts to us for the otherwise 
unintelligible phenomenon of persons born deaf and dumb 
having learned to read, and being able to receive ideas through 
combinations of alphabetical signs, though they have no con- 
ception of the sounds which the letters represent. It is true 
that when we read we have sometimes the consciousness of 
the sounds of words which are exhibited in the shape of let- 
ters to our eye, but this proceeds from the mere force of 
habit, and it is not at all necessary to our understanding the 
meaning of what we see written. It has been frequently ob- 
served, that the operation of reading proceeds much faster 
than that of speaking, and that the sense of what we read is 
taken by the eye in a much shorter time than would be re- 
quired to articulate even a small part of the words it contains. 
Indeed there are men endowed with so rapid a glance, that 
they will read and understand at the same moment several 
lines of a printed book, so that it is impossible that in that 
space of time they may have the perception of the sounds of 
the words which their eye thus runs over. In short the eye 
and the ear are different senses, each of which is capable of 
being employed as a medium for the communication of 
thoughts between man and man, by means of visible or audi- 
ble signs previously agreed upon. And although in general 
it must be acknowledged that of the two, the ear is the most 
convenient for practical use, yet the eye is not without its 
advantages as a means of communication. It certainly 
excels in rapidity. Without recurring even to hieroglyphi- 
cal writing, how much less time does it require to con- 
vey to the mind the idea of the fourth of July one thou- 
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sand seven hundred and seventy-six, by exhibiting to the eye 
the letters and figures, 4th July 1776, than by speaking the 
words at full length ? This advantage is carried to a much 
greater extent in the Chinese mode of writing, so much so 
that we are told by an eminent Sinologist, 1YL Remusat, that 
it is not unfrequent there for men to converse rapidly toge- 
ther, by tracing characters in the air.* The Chinese consider 
the mode of conveying ideas to the mind through the eye, by 
means of written signs, as far superior to spoken words which 
communicate perceptions through the ear. " The people of 
" Fan, say thev, (meaning the Europeans) prefer sounds, and 
" what they obtain enters by the ear; the Chinese prefer beau-. 
" tiful characters, and what they obtain enters by the eye."f 
" It is, indeed," says Remusat, " impossible to express in any 
" language, the energy of those picturesque characters, which 
" exhibit to the eye, instead of barren and arbitrary sounds, 
" the objects themselves, figured and represented by their 
" most characteristic traits, so that it would require several 
" phrases to express the signification of a single word."f 

While the written language of China has been carried to so 
high a degree of perfection, containing, according to M. Remu- 
sat,§ no less than eighty thousand different characters, their 
spoken language is the poorest and most imperfect, perhaps, 
of any existing, the number of its words, as is asserted by 
the same author, including the variations of tones, not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred. It is, withal, miserably deficient in 
grammatical forms, and may be compared to the first attempts 
of children to speak, or to the jargons of the West India ne- 
groes. So that the introduction of alphabetical writing among 
the Chinese would be of no use to them, unless their spoken 
language could be new modelled, so as to make it more 
copious and more expressive at least, than it is at present. 

* Essai sup la Langue et la Litterature Chinoise, p. 33. 
f Morrison's Chinese Dictionary — Introd. p. VII. 
\ Remusat, p. 56. 
\ Id. p. 55. 
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The Chinese characters were originally intended to repre- 
sent words, which are complex sounds, as our alphabets to 
represent sounds in their simple and abstract forms. But the 
powers of the mind are such, and such is the rapidity of its 
operations, that the moment any combination of known cha- 
racters is exhibited to it through the eye, it immediately seizes on 
the ideas which the gronp is meant to represent, and the percep- 
tion of the elementary sounds is lost in the passage. Hence the 
facility with which the receiving and transmitting organ accom- 
modates itself to any mode of spelling, as it rather seeks ideas 
than sounds in the groups of characters that it perceives. If 
this theory is true, it follows, that it is of very little conse- 
quence whether the words spoken are or are not accurately 
represented as to sound, by the characters of the graphic lan- 
guage, the combinations of which, however incongruous or 
discrepant from their original application, never fail to im- 
press on the mind the ideas with which habit has associated 
them. 

I am not, therefore, one of those who wish to see any inno- 
vation introduced into the alphabet or orthography of the 
English language. In its present state, it is adequate to every 
practical object, and we do not find that children learn with 
more difficulty to read the French and English languages, the 
orthography of which is the most anomalous of any that we 
know, than the Spanish, Italian or German, in which the alpha- 
betical signs in their combinations into words, preserve in a 
greater degree their original sounds. Nor can I perceive any 
good effect that would result from a similar innovation, (inde- 
pendent of the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of introdu- 
cing it into use) for as the pronunciation of the spoken lan- 
guage has changed, and will still change, as years continue to 
roll, it would be impossible to make the changes in the ortho- 
graphy keep pace with those of the oral idiom, which for a 
long time, as I have observed, are partial and uncertain, and 
not seldom are rejected after having been tried for a while ; 
so that in the course of one hundred years, perhaps, another 
alphabet or another mode of spelling would be required to 
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restore the lost analogy between the written and the spoken 
language. 

No, let our written language still retain its venerable garb, 
nos anciens habits de sauvages, as M. de Voltaire would call 
them, but still more decent than the masquerade dresses under 
which men of more fancy than reflection, would disguise the 
immortal thoughts of Milton and Shakespeare, so that the eye 
would no longer at once recognise them, and the straight and 
well trodden path by which they now, without difficulty ; reach the 
mind, would be made crooked, hard of access, and overspread 
with brambles and thorns. Our written language, it is true, 
is not invariable any more than our oral mode of speech, (for 
what is there in this world that is not subject to change ?) 
and the eye is sometimes inconstant as well as the ear, there- 
fore mutations have and will again take place in our ortho- 
graphy ; but they will be slow and gradual, and habit and 
practice will saction them without any extraordinary effort. 

While I thus disclaim every wish to innovate upon our 
written language, I am not insensible of the importance of 
endeavouring to acquire as perfect and accurate a knowledge 
as possible, of the elementary sounds of which our spoken lan- 
guage is composed. This has been often attempted, but never, 
in my opinion, with any tolerable degree of success. The rea- 
son of this failure appears to me to be, that the investigation has 
always been carried on through the medium of the alphabeti- 
cal signs, which I consider as inadequate instruments for that 
purpose. However, those signs may have been originally 
intended to represent simple sounds, they have certainly great- 
ly deviated from their first destination. There are at present 
simple sounds, which cannot be represented by any one cha- 
racter, and can only be expressed singly by combinations of 
letters, such as oo, ee, au, sh. There are others, the idea of 
which cannot be conveyed to the mind through the eye, by 
any character or combination of characters in our alphabet, 
unless connected with others as parts of a word, of which 
habit has taught us to recognise the sound in a certain group 
of letters. Thus it is impossible to represent to the eye 
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singly, the vowel sound which is contained in the words mare, 
mayor, bear, hair; the vowels which those words contain, alone 
and separated from their concomitant consonants, will not 
convey the idea of that sound to the mental ear. Write, for 
instance, by themselves, the vowels and combinations of vow- 
els, a, ai, ayo, ea, and from none of them singly or together 
will you receive the impression produced by the vowel a, 
coupled with other letters in the word mare. Indeed, the 
impressions or ideas of sound which these characters will 
produce, will be vague and uncertain, because they are dif- 
ferently pronounced according to the words in which they are 
found. There is no precise idea of sound affixed to any of 
them. A single vowel, say a for instance, will probably recal 
to the mind the idea of the name which it bears in the list 
of written characters which we call alphabet, which is a pro- 
nounced as in the word grace, but this is the mere denomi- 
nation of a letter like alpha or aleph, and not the representa- 
tion of a sound. If it was called beta or gamma, it would 
answer the purpose equally "well, and the sight of the cha- 
racter would affect the mind in the same manner, whatever 
might be its name. There are in our alphabet several letters 
and combinations of letters, the names of which have no affi- 
nity to the sounds which usage has affixed to them, such are 
h, w, y, ch, th, sh, gh, ph, ough, fyc. In the word thought, 
which in our written language is formed by a group of seven 
characters, there is only one, (the letter t,) the name of which 
contains one of the component sounds of the word correctly 
pronounced. If usage had established that this group of letters 
should mean the tower of Babel, its exhibition to the visual 
sense would produce the idea of that celebrated edifice, as 
easily and as promptly as it now produces that of the meta- 
physical entity which we call thought. 

This shows the futility of the attempt that has been made 
by some French, and I believe, by some English grammarians, 
to change the names of the alphabetical signs, so as to make 
them more simple, and more concordant with the sounds 
which they are supposed to represent ; to say for instance, 
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wee, fee, hee, instead of double u, eff, aitsh, or other similar 
alterations. This I conceive to be very unnecessaiy, even if 
each character had a certain and precise sound affixed to it, 
which is not the case. I should as soon think of naming men 
by some of the most prominent appearances in their persons, 
as tall, short, fat, lean, 6jc. in order to distinguish them the 
better from each other. Such solemn trifling is of no use 
whatever for the advancement of science. Let the names of 
things remain as they are, and let rather our studies be applied 
to the things themselves. 

The component sounds of the English oral language, con- 
sidered in the abstract, and independent of the signs which 
are used to represent them, are the subject of this Essay. 
I have attempted to subject them to the process of a se- 
vere analysis, taking the ear alone for my guide, and re- 
jecting the delusive aid of another sense. This has been 
the most difficult part of my task, for in spite of all the 
efforts that can be made, that other sense, the sight, will ever 
intrude, and almost as certainly as it interferes, is sure to de- 
ceive. Such is the force of early habit, and so strong is the 
association in the mind between the written and the spoken 
language, that it is almost impossible to abstract or separate 
them from each other. When we have been accustomed to 
see the same sound represented by different characters, our 
ear involuntarily follows the eye, and perceives differences 
which do not exist in nature. Hence all the English gram- 
marians that I am acquainted with, except Mr. Mitford, in his 
very interesting treatise on the harmony of language, have 
considered the sound of a, in all, and that of o, in cottage as 
differing from each other, whereas it is evident, if the ear only 
is attended to, that they differ in nothing but. quantity, the 
former being pronounced long and the other short.* In 

* Quantity is so little attended to in the English language, that a fo- 
reigner judging only from our grammars and pronouncing dictionaries, 
would be led to believe that there, is no such thing in it. Mr. Walker, in 
the Treatise on Pronunciation prefixed to his Dictionary, hardly deigns to 
bestow a few lines on this subject, " because," says he, « vowels long and 
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fortune, the difference of quantity vanishes, and it seems im- 
possible for the nicest ear to discriminate between the sound 
of o in that word and that of a in all. In hollow, follow, again 
the quantity differs, but the sound is still the same. To try it 
by a sure test, let the quantity of the words be transposed, 
and pronounce the word all, all, and the word hollow, hollow, 
the similarity of sound cannot fail to strike every ear as it did 
that of Mr. Mitford, and as it certainly does mine. Here this 
acute and discriminating philosopher conquered the strong 
prejudice produced by conflicting senses, and by an early 
association of ideas ; but he was not every where equally 
successful, for he distinguishes between the sound of o in robe, 
and that of u, in but, which he classes as different vowel sounds 
without considering that as in the former instance, the differ- 
ence consists only in the duration. This last vowel sound he 
calls u short, and the Edinburgh Reviewer commenting on 
hjs work,* assimilates it to that of the French diphthong eu. 
With these opinions, however respectable, I cannot by any 
means coincide, my ear discriminates between the sounds of 
the English word buff and the French word bceuf, though they 
are both the same as to quantity. Nor can I believe with Mr. 
Mitford, that the sound of the short u as he calls it, and that 
of the long o, differ in any thing but their duration. It is 
astonishing how the eye in this and other like instances is 
apt to mislead the ear. There are few persons who will be 
disposed to deny that the vowel sound in the word son is that 
of the short o, the same which is pronounced long in the word 
robe; but change the orthography of this word and write it 

" short are always sufficiently distinguishable." He might have said as much 
of the sounds of letters and of every thing else that is necessary in order to 
a correct pronunciation. For th° quantity of sounds, when abandoned to the 
vulgar and left without fixed rules, is not more free from fluctuation and 
uncertainty than the sounds themselves. The truth is that quantity has been 
too much neglected by grammarians, who have exclusively bestowed all their 
attention on accent and emphasis, without regard to duration of sound. 
It is not possible to ascertain with due precision the pronunciation of a 
language, when so material an ingredient is left out of view. 
* 6 Edinburgh Rev. 360. 
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sun, and men will no longer feel the same impression of 
sound, because it is not an o which they have before their 
eyes. I have met with similar delusions at every step of this 
investigation, and am not certain that I have conquered them 
all. 

There is nothing so difficult for the ear to take hold of, and 
correctly to discriminate, as the short sounds of the English 
unaccented vowels. The principal characteristics of our lan- 
guage are strength and rapidity. The voice does not act by 
pressure on accented syllables as it does in the Italian and 
Spanish, resting upon them a while so as to fall gently on 
those that are unaccented and give them their correct articu- 
lation, but strikes with sudden force on the accented vowel, 
and impelled by the momentum which it gives to itself, 
rolls on rapidly through the unaccented syllables to where 
it is obliged to renew its stroke. Hence our accented vowels 
are in general short, and those unaccented are passed ov«r 
with so much quickness, that the vocal organ does not dwell 
upon them long enough to enable a common ear to catch their 
precise sound, and it perceives only an indistinct vibration, a 
small vacant space, as it were, between the consonants, like 
the Sheva of the Hebrews, and the French e feminine. This 
vacant space, this Sheva, the English Phonologists (if I may 
be allowed to use the name) have almost uniformly repre- 
sented by u short, from some predilection for mis character, 
for which I cannot, nor do I think it necessary to account. 
Thus altar, cancer, honor, martyr, when their pronunciation is 
to be explained, will be spelled, for demonstration's sake, attur, 
cansur, honur, martur, as if the vowel sound of the last syllable 
in all of them were the same. But this similarity is nothing 
in my opinion, but a deception produced on the ear by the 
rapidity of the voice passing over the unaccented vowel. If 
the powers of the auditory sense could be increased by some 
acoustic instrument, as those of the organs of vision are by a 
microscope, I have no doubt that the sounds of the vowels 
thus obscurely but correctly pronounced, would be distinctly 
heard ; but they escape our ear as minute objects do our eyes, 

Hh 
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when the sight glances over them with rapidity. A confusion 
is produced, not unlike that of slurred notes by an unskilful 
or inattentive performer on a musical instrument. But the 
correct speaker as well as the skilful musician, will avoid this 
disagreeable confusion, and give to every passing sound as 
much as possible its clear and distinct utterance : in common 
colloquial speech, so much nicety is not required, but neither 
is it there that the rules of pronunciation are to be sought for, 
and its licenses should not be converted into principles. 

This is, however, the fault which modern grammarians 
have committed. They have laboured, it would seem, to vul- 
garise our language. They have mistaken the indistinct pro- 
nunciation of unaccented vowels in colloquial speech, for their 
true and genuine sound. Nor are they vowels alone that have 
given rise to a similar error. The sound of the letter t when 
followed by the vowel u and rapidly uttered, appears to the 
sense like that of ch. Thus the words nature, fortune, by the 
operation of that delusion which I have already noticed, seem 
to sound like natchure, fortchune, and this has been taken for 
the true and genuine pronunciation of these and other similar 
words. But this supposed sound is mere deception, in the 
same manner as when we pronounce the words don't you? 
can't you? we are heard to say don't chew, can't chew. And 
surely it cannot be said that such is the true pronuncia- 
tion of the English language, and that the sound of the letter 
t when followed by u is always changed into that of ch. It 
will be contended, perhaps, that there is a difference between 
consecutive words and consecutive syllables, a longer pause 
being presumed between the former than between the latter. 
But I assert that in point of fact there is none, that don't you 
and can't you in common familiar language are pronounced 
with as much rapidity as nature and fortune, and that the de- 
ception on the ear, of ch instead of t takes place when two 
words as well as two syllables follow each other. If this is 
true, and if this sound of ch is really produced by an illusion 
of the sense, how comes it that our grammarians have erected 
it into a correct and true standard of pronunciation ? Such 
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deceptions take place in every language ; in French for in- 
stance, the words Qu'est ce que c'est que cela, in familiar 
speech generally sound to the ear like Kexexa, and this pro- 
ceeds altogether from the rapidity of utterance. Yet what 
French grammarian has ever pretended that such is the true 
pronunciation of those words and recommended it to be used 
at the bar, on the stage or in the pulpit ? But we have orators 
among us, who in the most solemn discourse not only do, but 
on the authority of Sheridan and Walker, affect to pronounce 
natchure, fortchune. There are even those, who following 
the first of these writers, pronounce tumult, tumour, like 
tchumult, tchumor, although the accented vowel on which the 
t falls does not so much excuse that negligence. In speaking 
very rapidly, it is difficult to avoid this confusion of sounds, 
even when the vowel is accented ; but I must repeat that the 
true pronunciation of a language is never to be sought for in 
the careless habits of rapid discourge. 

It is improperly, therefore, that the modern English lexi- 
cographers have substituted almost every where the dull in- 
articulate sheva, or short u as it is called, for the proper sounds 
of unaccented vowels. With equal impropriety have some 
of them struck out in certain words the vowel altogether, for 
instance, in raven, maiden, heaven, £$c. the pronunciation of 
which is according to Walker, ravn, maidn, hevvn, thus ma- 
king these words monosyllabic, as they are sometimes in 
poetry, when the metre requires it. For poetical licenses are 
not any more than those allowed to colloquial speech, the 
sources from which the true pronunciation of words is to be 
derived. The standard exists only in the language of solemn 
recitation, in which every sound is distinctly uttered, and no 
licenses are permitted. It is by adhering to this standard 
alone, that the purity of a language can be maintained, and 
that it can be saved from corruption and barbarism. 

This is the important object, for which I have ventured upon 
this Essay. The correct pronunciation of a language cannot 
be preserved, unless it is precisely fixed and ascertained, and 
that cannot be done unless all its component sounds are accu- 

s 
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rately known and clearly distinguished from each other. This 
has not yet been done with respect to any language that I 
know of, certainly not as to the English. The various powers 
of the characters of its alphabet have been described, but the 
sounds themselves have never been analysed, nor can they 
be, unless they are as much as possible abstracted from the 
signs which represent them, for the ear alone should be lis- 
tened to, nor suffer itself to be misled by the delusions of 
another sense, which was given us for a quite different pur- 
pose from that of conveying ideas of sound to the mind. 

I have therefore endeavoured to analyse and distinguish by 
the ear only, all the various sounds which enter in the com- 
position of the English oral language, to discriminate between 
those which habit and the opinions of masters, and above all 
the errors produced by an imperfect alphabet have taught us 
to consider as similar, although in fact different, and on the 
other hand to couple again together those which differ only 
from each other in point of quantity or duration of utterance, 
but have been hitherto supposed to differ more essentially. It 
was not from the rapidity of colloquial speech that I could 
expect to catch such a fleeting object as sound ; I sought it 
therefore in that slow and distinct form of language in which 
a great number of hearers are to be addressed at the same 
time, and which necessitates the full articulation of every 
word and syllable. All deviations from this only true and 
correct standard I have considered as delusions of the sense 
proceeding from the rapidity of utterance, or as licenses al- 
lowed in familiar conversation for the greater facility of dis- 
course, but which should never be transformed into rules or 
canons of language. 

Although I have not found it an easy task to complete this 
analysis, a much greater difficulty still remained, which was 
to convey the result of it to the mental ear through the organs 
of sight. I had no other instrument but the English alpha- 
bet, which is not only inadequate but deceptive. How could 
I convey the idea of a particular sound, but by means of the 
letter or letters which have been used to represent it ? And 
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how when a particular sound (as is often the case) has no 
particular character or characters affixed to it? There was 
no possible way of getting over this difficulty but by de- 
vising a new instrument in lieu of alphabetical signs, but 
what instrument could I find that was not at least com- 
posed of those treacherous and insufficient elements ? After 
much reflection and deliberation, I have at last determined 
upon the following mode, of the imperfection of which I am 
fully sensible, but it is not in my power to devise a better. 

Instead of representing sounds in the first instance by al- 
phabetical characters, I have affixed to them proper names, 
each of which contains the particular sound which it is in- 
tended to designate. Thus " Aulif" is the name of the vowel 
sound of its first syllable, Sjc. " bee" is that of the consonant 
with which it begins. That the application of each name 
may be clearly understood, I subjoin to it the various let- 
ters and combinations of letters by which each sound is 
expressed in the English language, exemplified by words in 
which they are found, and the pronunciation of which as much 
as possible, is also fixed and determined. And lastly I dis- 
tinguish between the different modes of expressing vocal 
sounds, according to their quantity, shewing the various cha- 
racters by which they are represented to the eye, when long 
and when short. Thus I have as much as possible abstracted 
the idea of each sound from that of any particular character or 
set of characters, by fixing it in the first instance upon a pro- 
per name, and explaining it afterwards by a variety of alpha- 
betical signs, so as not necessarily to connect it with one more 
than with the other. 

It will be said, perhaps, that I might as well, instead of 
proper names, have given a new table of written signs, and 
explained the powers of its characters by the various combi- 
nations of the English alphabet. But this would have been 
falling into the error which I wished to avoid, by proceeding 
from the sign to the thing signified; they are sounds and not 
letters that I wish to make known. If I succeed in my endea- 
vour, which is to give a clear idea of the value of all the sounds 
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existing in the English language, nothing will be so easy after- 
wards as to affix signs to them, and art auxiliary table of cha- 
racters, to be used only as an instrument by which to com- 
pare, fix and ascertain the pronunciation of words and as a 
key to pronouncing dictionaries in lieu of the insufficient let- 
ters and figures that have hitherto been used. For I must 
repeat that I am very far from wishing to see such an alpha- 
bet introduced into common use, to the destruction of our 
literature, and perhaps, ultimately, the entire corruption of 
our language. 

Having premised thus much, I proceed to my analysis. 



I have not been able to discover in the English language 
more than twenty-nine pure elementary sounds, of which 
seven are vocal, twenty-one organic or consonant, and two 
are aspirations or spirits. 

The vocal sounds are those which are represented in al- 
phabets by the letters we call vowels. They are variously 
modified, all by the quantity or duration of utterance, some 
by a nasal pronunciation as ong, ang, ing. These modifica- 
tions do not require separate characters to represent them, 
but may be distinguished in a phonological alphabet by par- 
ticular signs. The signs of quantity are already known and 
established, nasal sounds may well be distinguished from their 
pure vocal, by a cedilla or comma under the letter as in the 
Polish language. 

There are also diphthongal sounds composed of two vocals 
rapidly pronounced in succession, so as to make but one syl- 
lable. Such is i in fire and ow in now. They might with pro- 
priety be represented by simple characters, to point out to 
the eye their monosyllabic pronunciation ; but they cannot be 
classed among pure elementary sounds. 

The organic sounds are those which are represented in al- 
phabets by the letters which we call consonants. I call them 
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organic because their utterance requires the motion and va- 
rious positions of the organs of speech, whereas in the pro- 
nunciation of vocals those organs are perfectly at rest. It 
follows from this description that there are vocal sounds 
which by a particular position become organic. Such are those 
which in our language are represented by the letters y and w. 
When placed immediately before other vocals, and even before 
their own duplicates, their pronunciation requires a certain 
motion of the Up or tongue, as in ya, ye, yi, yo, yu, wa, we, 
wi, wo, wu. Hence they are entitled to rank both among 
vocal and among organic sounds, and in a complete alpha- 
bet, should have particular signs to represent them in each 
different capacity. The French want our W in their alpha- 
bet, hence they write Ouabache, Onisconsin, for Wabash, Wis- 
consin, which leaves it uncertain whether oua and oui are to 
be pronounced as one or two syllables, the voice being natu- 
rally inclined to rest upon every vocal sound, unless the writ- 
ten sign clearly indicates that two successive vocals are to be 
blended together as it were in one, or that the first is to be 
articulated as an organic sound. 

Owing to this ambiguity, the French grammarians are yet 
in doubt whether they should pronounce jiole or fi-ole ; hier 
or hi-er. A well composed alphabet should leave no reason 
for such doubts. 

There are organic sounds which combine so easily with 
each other, that when placed in a certain juxta-position, and 
pronounced rapidly together, they are so blended that they 
appear as forming but one sound. Such are the sounds of t 
and d, with sh and zh, as in charm, joke, fyc. These blended 
sounds might well be represented by single letters in a pho- 
nological alphabet of the English language, and have sepa- 
rate appropriate names. 

There is not so much necessity for single characters to de- 
signate the various combinations of S and Z, with other con- 
sonants preceding them, such as ks, gz, ps, ts ; it would add 
much, however, to the beauty of an alphabet and to the facility 
of reading, if such letters were introduced into it, as our X, 
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the Greek ■* and others, to represent analogous combination* 
of organic sounds. The Russian alphabet has a character to 
represent the compound organic sound shtsh; which is very 
proper, as it at once indicates the rapidity with which it ought 
to be pronounced. It formerly had the Greek s, which has 
without reason been gradually disused, and is preserved only 
in church books. The name of the Emperor Alexander is 
now written with KS, instead of X. 

In a table of alphabetical signs, the number of characters 
should not be too much increased, so as to make it a difficult 
study to acquire it; but there is no reason for restricting it to 
the mere representation of simple elementary sounds: on 
the contrary whenever double sounds, whether vocal or or- 
ganic, are in a manner blended together, or are to be pro- 
nounced in succession with great rapidity, so as to form, as it 
were, one sound, their combination should be represented to 
the eye by a single letter. 

In addition to the proper vocal and organic sounds, the 
English language has two modifications of sound, which I call 
aspirations or spirits. The one is soft, and in our common 
alphabet is represented by the letter h. The other is harsh 
and guttural, and is only found in some Scotch and Irish pro- 
per names, such as Lough, Drogheda, 8jc. It may be said, 
perhaps, that this last does not properly belong to the English 
language, but it is so common in almost every other European 
idiom (the French and Italian, I believe, are the only excep- 
tions,) that it would be very useful, if added to the auxiliary 
table of signs which I propose. I would even suggest the 
propriety of adding to it, by way of appendix, a few of the 
best known and most familiar sounds of foreign languages, 
such as the French u and eu, the Spanish 11, the Italian gn, 
and a few others, so as to make a tolerably complete general 
alphabet, for the use of the learned, to be applied merely to 
the comparison and description of foreign as well as domestic 
sounds, and above all to the fixing of the pronunciation of 
our own language. 
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In such an alphabet the aspirations which I have above 
noticed, might be represented as in the Greek by commas 
or accents, instead of distinct letters or alphabetical charac- 
ters. 

But before such an alphabet can be composed on these or 
any other principles, and as the first preliminary step thereto, 
it is necessary well to ascertain what are the pure, simple, 
elementary sounds that are contained in our own language, 
so as to be able clearly to distinguish them from each other, 
and avoid the errors which have been produced by the con- 
fusion which has hitherto reigned respecting them; having 
stated their numbers and their classes, I now proceed to their 
description. 

I make use of the words " vocal and organic sounds," in- 
stead of " consonants and vowels," which last denominations 
should be applied only to alphabetical characters. I do this 
from indispensable necessity, as in general I am no friend to 
innovations in nomenclature, which very seldom tend to the 
advancement of science. 

I. VOCAL SOUNDS. 

I reckon seven pure, simple, elementary vocal sounds in 
the English language, to which I have given the arbitrary 
names, Aulif. Arpeth, Airish, Azim, Elim, Oreb, Oomin, each 
name designating the vowel sound of its first syllable. I have 
also thought proper to distinguish the quantity, and to sepa- 
rate the long pronunciation of each sound from the short one. 
In doing this I have found great difficulty, because in many 
instances the quantity of the English vocal sounds is not pre- 
cisely fixed, owing to the neglect in which this branch of pho- 
nology has unfortunatel) fallen. To determine the quantity 
of each word and syllable in the English language, would of 
itself require a long elaborate work, and perhaps after all, a 
great deal would remain doubtful. For instance, the word 
hart (cervus) is clearly long, while heart (cor) which has pre- 

I i 
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cisely the same sound in point of quantity, is not quite so 
long, and yet not absolutely short. The words " or, nor, for," 
and many others, appear also of the doubtful kind, being some- 
times pronounced long and sometimes short, as the euphony 
of the phrase into which they are introduced may seem to 
require. I do not pretend here to solve these difficulties, as 
I am not writing a treatise upon quantity. I have endeavour- 
ed as much as possible in the examples that I adduce (except 
perhaps in very few instances) to confine myself to words and 
syllables, the quantity of which does not admit of doubt, but 
is generally admitted to be long or short, my object being 
merely to classify and describe the various sounds of the 
language, so that they may neither be confounded together 
when they in reality differ, nor improperly distinguished when 
similar. 



FIRST VOCAL SOUND. 



JLULIF. 

This sound is variously represented in the orthography of 
the English language, according to its quantity. 

When long it is represented by the following letters and 
combinations of letters. 

1. By «, in all, altar, alter. 

2. By al, in walk, talk, chalk. 

3. By au, in author, autumn. 

4. By augh, in aught, naughty. 

5. By aul) in baulk, caulk. 

6. By aw, in raw, saw, awkward, awful. 

7. By awe, in awe. 

8. By o, in fortune, mortal, orchard. 

9. By ough, in ought, thought. 
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When Short, it is represented 

1. By a, in qualify, quality, equality. 

2. By au, in authority, autumnal, austere. 

3. By o, in God, pot, not,* olive, rosin, ostler. 

4. By oa, in broad, groat. 

5. By ou in cough, trough. 



SECOND VOCAL SOUND. 



ARPETH.\ 

When long is represented 

i. By a, in art, (subst.) bard, hart, farther. 

2. By aa, in baa, (the cry of a sheep.) 

3. By ae, in Haerlem, Maerdyck, (proper names). 

4. By agh, in Armagh, (proper name.) 

5. By ah, in ah ! (interj.) 

6. By au, in aunt, jaunt. 

7. By ea, in heart, hearth. 

And when short 

1. By «, in art, (verb,) man, carry, mortar, partition. 

2. By e, in herd, merchant^ terrible. 

* Mr. Walker distinguishes between the pronunciation of the vowel o in 

3 4 

nor and in not; the first he represents by o, and the last by o. I acknow- 
ledge I cannot find any difference between these two sounds; to my ear they 
appear exactly alike. 

f This sound is not used in the French language, except in solemn reci- 
tation, at the bar, on the stage and in the pulpit, when the words having an 
£ ouvert, as fete, Urn, pert, &c. are pronounced with the broad sound of 
Jirpeth. In the colloquial language, they take the more acute sound of Jlirish. 
I have already observed that these sounds are never pronounced short in 
French as they are in English. 

$ According to Sheridan this word is to be pronounced martshant, and 
according to Walker mertshant. Neither of these writers seems to be aware 
that the only difference between these two modes of pronunciation is in the 
quantity given to the vowel e, and not in the sound that it receives. Those 
who follow Sheridan, lengthen the sound of the first vowel, and the disciples 
of Walker make it short. Were they all to observe the same quantity, their 

2 
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3. By ea, in learn. 

4. By i, in fir, sir, third, bird.* 



pronunciation of the word would not differ, whether they spelled the first 
syllable with a or with e, marchant, or merchant. 

* The vulgar pronunciation of these words and others similarly spelt, is 
fur, sur, thurd, burd, but I do not think it correct. Walker and Sheridan, 
have adopted it in their pronouncing dictionaries, except as to the word Jir, 
in which they differ, Sheridan representing it by fur, and Walker by fer, by 
which he indicates the short sound of the letter e in the words met, bet. Both 
these Grammarians explain the pronunciation of firkin, by Jerkin, and that 
affirm by ferm. In a number of other words in which i short thus pre- 
cedes the consonant r, these two writers are thus found to differ from each 
other and from themselves, which shews at least that neither of them had 
certain ground to rest upon. If the sound of i in sir, third, bird, is that of 
u short, it must be the same in fir, firkin, firm, firmament, &c. for in all 
those words that vowel is sounded exactly alike, yet it is impossible not to 
perceive a difference between the pronunciation of i in fir, (a species of tree) 
and that of u in fur (the skin of a wild beast.) This obvious distinction 
did not escape Mr. Walker, and obliged him to drop his favourite u short, 
in all the words which begin with the syllable fir, although not differing in 
pronunciation from other words in which he employed it. Mr. Sheridan, 
on the other hand, ascribed the sound of u short to the i in fir, and that of 
e to the same vowel in firkin, firm, firmament. The reason of these varia- 
tions is, that those writers paid no regard to quantity, while the true test 
of the pronunciation of a short vowel is to lengthen its sound, and see what 
it will produce. Had Walker and Sheridan used this method, they would 
have found that the pronunciation of i in firkin and firmament, whatever it 
may be, is by no means that of e in met, bet, as they both have explained it. 

1 consider the sound of i in these and all other similar words to be that of 
arpeth, pronounced short. To prove it, I take, for instance, the word bird, 
in which 1 find the sound of the i to be the same with that of a in bard, ex- 
cept that the first is short and the last is long. To bring this to a sure test, 
let the word bard be articulated, let its vowel sound a be prolonged, and 
then suddenly shortened, it will end with the sound of i in bird, thus ba-a- 
a-ird. Again, in the words thou art, accent the word thou, and the a of the 
word art, pronounced short, will produce the sound of i in bird. It is still 
the sound Jlrpeth, only shortened. 

This pronunciation of the short i, our language has derived from the Ger- 
man, and therefore it must be very ancient. I am told that throughout 
Germany the words tarn, him, dime, and others of the same kind are pro- 
nounced exactly as we would pronounce them if they were English. I have 
heard Saxons, men of classical education, pronounce these words in this 
manner. They said it was not the correct mode, but that the usage was so 
general, that it would appear like affectation to pronounce them otherwise. 
I am inclined to believe that it is the ancient pronunciation of the Germans, 
which was introduced into England by the Anglo-Saxons, and has been pre- 
served to this time. 
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THIRD VOCAL SOUND. 



AIRISH.* 



This sound when long is represented 

1. By a, in hare, mare, care. 

2. By ai, in hair, fair, stairs. 

3. By ay, in Mayor. 

4. By ea, in pear, bear. 

5. By ei, in heir. 

And when short 

1. By e, in very, merry, where, there. 

2. By ea, in leather, feather, measure. 

FOURTH VOCAL SOUND. 

AZIM. 

This sound when long is represented 

1. By a, in grace, fame, name, tame. 

2. By ae, in Maese, (proper name of a river.) 

3. By ai, in maid, paid, laid. 

4. By ao, in gaol. 

5. By ay, in pay, say, taylor. 

6. By e, in some foreign words, as eleve, manege. 

* There is a real difference between the two sounds which I call Arpeth 
and Airish, though some have confounded them together as if they were the 
same; a Frenchman will hardly be persuaded that they are different sounds, 
he will call airish an e ouvert, and arpeth, an e plusouvert. The Virginians 
in almost every case employ the sound of Arpeth, instead of Airish, as in 
there, where, stairs, which they pronounce as if they were written thahr, 
•whuhr, stahrs. This vicious pronunciation is striking to those who are not 
accustomed to it, and shews the essential difference which exists between the 
two sounds. In fact, the scale of the English vowels is truly chromatic, and 
requires more nice and delicate attention in order to the correct pronuncia- 
tion of its various tones, than the more diatonic scales of other nations. 
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7. By ea, in great, break. 

8. By ei, in vein, feint. 

9. By eig, in reign, feign. 
10. By ey, in whey. 

And when short 

1. By a, in surface, desperate, agreeable. 

2. By ce, in Daedalus, (proper name.) 

3. By ai, in again, captain. 

4. By e, in bet, met, tell, sell. 

5. By ea, in head, bread, stead. 

6. By eg, in phlegm. 
7- By ei, in heifer. 

8. By erg, in foreign, foreigner. 

9. By eo, in leopard, feoffment, jeopardy. 

10. By ie, in friend. 

11. By u, in busy, burial. 

FIFTH VOCAL SOUND. 

ELIM. 

When long is represented 
l. By «,iniEsop, Csesar, (proper names.) 
S. By ai, in raisin. 

3. By e, in scene, mere, mete. 

4. By ea, in sea, speak, squeak, quean. 

5. By ee, in Greece, breeze, queen. 

6. By eg, in impregn. 

7. By ei, in seize, deceit, conceive. 

8. By eo, in people. 

9. By e?/, in key. 

10. By i, in mise, (law term,) chemise, voir dire, (law term.) 

11. By ce, in GEdipus, (proper name) ceconomy. 

When short 
1. By ai, in villain. 
%. By e, in simile, catastrophe. 
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3. By ea, in guinea. 

4. By ee, in committee. 

5. By ei, in surfeit. 

7. By i, in it, bit, Italy, stingy. 

8. By oy, in buoy, (pronounced booey.) 

9. By u, in busy, business. 

10. By wi, in build, guilt. 

11. By y 1 in very, verily, mystery. 

SIXTH VOCAL SOUND. 

OREB. 

When long is represented, 

1. By eau, in beau. 

2. By eaux, in Bordeaux (proper name.) 

3. By ew, in sew. 

4. By eo, in yeoman. 

5. By o, in robe, oval. 

6. By oa, in groan, boat. 

7. By oe, in doe, roe. 

8. By oh, in oh ! (interj.) 

9. By ol, in yolk. 

10. By oo, in door, floor. 

11. By ot, in depot, entrepot. 
IS. By ou, in mould, soul. 

13. By ow, in flow, row, blow. 

14. By owe, in owe, Rowe, (proper name.) 

15. By ough, in dough. 

And when short 

1. By o, in done, son, above, love. 

2. By oo, in flood, blood. 

3. By ou, in rough, tough, covetous, righteous. 

4. By ow, in narrow, fellow. 

5. By «, in sun, dun, dull, but, mud. 
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SEVENTH VOCAL SOUND. 

OOMIJV. 

When long is represented 

1. By eo, in galleon. 

2. By ew, in view. 

3. By w, in new, few. 

4. By o, in move, prove. 

5. By oe, in shoe. 

6. By ceu, in manoeuvre. 

7. By oo, in fool, pool. 

8. By ou, in amour, tour. 

9. By ough, in through. 

10. By u, in rule. 

11. By we, in rue, accrue. 

12. By ui, in suit, fruit. 

And when short 

1. By au, in beauty. 

2. By o, in. wolf. 

3. By oo, in hoof, cook, foot. 

4. By w, in bull, pull. 

5. By we, in construe,* construed. 



n. NASAL SOUNDS. 

These are modifications of pure vocal sounds which are 
uttered as it were through the nose, as in ang, eng, ing, ank, 
ink. 

* The last syllable of construe is long or short according to the place 
which the word occupies in a sentence. Ex : This is hard to construe. — / 

construe it so. 
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Iii English and French the nasal sound of a vowel is indi- 
cated by placing the consonant n immediately after it. The 
French nasal sounds are more pure than those of the English 
language, which being invariably followed by one or other of 
the hard consonants g and k, have mixed with them so as to 
form as it were but one sound. The pure nasal sounds are 
never found alone in English, as in the French words mon, 
ton, son, so that it is difficult for an Englishman to pronounce 
these words without the twang of the g, as if they were written 
mong, tong, song. Yet these pure nasal sounds are not the 
less component parts of the English language, and analyti- 
cally speaking, should be considered apart from the consonant 
mixture. 

The vocal sounds which in the English language take the 
nasal modification, are Aulif, Arpeth, Elim and Oreb. I know 
of no language in which Airish and Azim, receive a nasal 
sound; Oomin, however, has it in German, as in uebung, bes- 
chreibung, fyc. 

These various nasal sounds are represented to the eye in 
the English language, as follows : 

1. The nasal sound of Aulif, is represented by on, as in long, 
song, among. 

2. The nasal sound of Arpeth, is represented by an, as in 
lank, thank, sang, mangle. 

3. The nasal sound of Elim, is represented by in, as in ink, 
think, ring, thing, or by en, as in the word English. 

4t. The nasal sound of Oreb is represented by un, as in sunk, 
clung, or by on, as in monk. 

In a Phonological Alphabet, a sign or mark under each 
nasalised vowel, will be sufficient to represent these modifi- 
cations of sound. They need no other appropriate charac- 
ters. 



Kk 
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III. DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS. 

I call diphthongal sounds, those which are composed of 
two vocals, rapidly pronounced in succession, so as to form 
but one syllable. I do not include those in which the first 
vocal has a consonant or organic character, as y and w. 

There are four diphthongal sounds in the English lan- 
guage. 

The first is compounded of Aulif and Elim, and is repre- 
sented by oi or oy, as in oil, boil, cloy, toy, £jc. 

The second is compounded of Arpeth and Elim, and is 
represented by i, ie, y, ye, igh, as in mile, die, tyrant, dye, 
high. 

The third is formed by Arpeth, compounded with Oomin; 
it is represented to the eye in our orthography by ou, ow, and 
ough, as in foul, fowl, bough. 

When I say that Arpeth enters into the composition of the 
second and third diphthongal sounds, I am not, perhaps, per- 
fectly correct ; I rather think that it is a middle sound be- 
tween Arpeth and Aulif, no other in fact than that of the 
French a, which is not, as I have said before, to be found 
singly in our language. But, however sensible I am of this 
distinction, I am obliged to reject it, as too nice in practice. 
I shall merely observe, that in these diphthongs, the sound 
of Arpeth should be given as full and broad as possible, 
without falling into Aulif. The people of Connecticut, 
and of the Eastern States generally, pronounce the third 
diphthongal sound by Airish, and are remarked for this sin- 
gularity. 

The fourth diphthongal sound of the English language is 
that which is usually represented by the vowel u, as in pure, 
endure, usage, fyc. It is a truly national sound, which probably 
was introduced into the language during the Norman reigns, 
by an abortive imitation of the pronunciation of the French u. 
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It is not a clear and distinct succession of fully articulated 
sounds, as in the pronoun you; there is something in it more 
slurred, more delicate, which brings it nearer to a pure vocal 
sound. I am told that in some of the English provinces, it is 
pronounced exactly like the French u, and, of course, is there 
a pure vocal articulation. But according to its most gene- 
rally received pronunciation, it is more properly a diph- 
thong compounded of Elim and Oomin, delicately pro- 
nounced and slurred through in a particular manner, an 
adequate conception of which can only be conveyed through 
the ear. 

To each of these diphthongal sounds a particular character 
should be affixed in order to preserve and indicate their mono- 
syllabic character. 



IV. ORGANIC SOUNDS. 

The organic sounds which enter into the composition of the 
English language are sixteen, and are divided into classes 
denominated from the organs of speech that are principally 
employed in their utterance. 

1. There are three labials, which I call bee, pen, mem. 

BEE is represented in the English alphabet 

1. By b, in bed, bake, bend. 

2. By bb, in robber. 

3. By be, in robe. 

PEN is represented 

1. By p, in pain, pole, pass. 

2. By pe, in pope, mope. 

3. By pp, in happen. 
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MEM is represented 

1. By m, in man, mild, move. 

2. By mb, in como. 

3. By me, in itowe, come. 

4. By mm, in summer. 

5. By ww, in condemn. 



2. Two Labio-dentals, t>e£ and jfes/i. 

VEL is represented 

1. Bye, in uite, rom, ever. 

2. By t><?, in /ore, wore. 

FESH is represented 

1 . By / in fair, fine, force. 

2. By^e, in strife. 

3. By/, in off, scoff. 

4. By gA, in rough, tough. 

3. Two gutturals, go and coss. 

GO is represented 

1. By g, in God. 

2. By gg, in stagger, swagger. 

3. By gh, in G/few^ (proper name.) 

4. By gw, ingwite. 

5. By gue, in rogwe. 

COSS is represented 

1. By c, in catt, constant, coward. 

2. By cc, in occwr, occasion. 

3. By cA:, in /ic&, $icA:. 

4. By cAre, in Loc&e (proper name.) 

5. By c/?, in chord. 
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6. By k, in sink, wink. 

7. By ke, in make, take. 

8. By que,* in oblique, risque. 

These two organics have a hard and a soft sound, the former 
of which takes place when they immediately precede broad or 
open vocals, as in call, God, and the latter when they precede 
acute ones as in gain, king. 



4. Four Unguals, zhim, shal, zed, and sin. 

ZHIM is always in English represented by the letter S, as in 

measure, treasure, occasion, vision. 

SHAL is generally represented by sh, as in she, wish, dash, c^c. 
It is also represented by c, as in vicious ; by s, as in sure, 
sugar; by sc, as in conscious; by ss, as in Russian, Prus- 
sian,^ and by t, as in mention, friction, oration. Also by 
ch, in chaise, and in the proper name Charlotte. 

ZED is represented by z, as in size, zeal; by zz, as in dizzy, and 
by s, as in ease. 

SIN is represented by c, as in certain, civil; by s, as in sore, sir, 
sweet; by sc, as in science; by sch, as in schism, and by ss, as 
in hiss, miss. 



* As in the English language the e mute joined to a consonant, does not 
alter its sound, I do not think it necessary to instance further its combina- 
tions, which are known to take place with all organic characters, and may 
be added to the examples given. 

t Pronounced Rush-yan, Prush-yan, and not Rush-an, Pru$h-an. 
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5. Three linguo-palatals, lamed, ro, nim. 

LAMED is represented by I, as in lamb, line, long, or by //, as in 
all, fall, still. 

RO is represented by r, as in ring, round, Rome, or by rr, as in 
horror, terror. In foreign words and technical terms of 
foreign derivation it is sometimes represented by rh, as 
in Rhine, Rhodes, rhomboid, and sometimes by rrh, as in 
catarrh. 

NIM is represented by n, as in now, nun, next, or by nn, as in 
manner, banner. 



6. Four linguo-dentals, as delta, tar, thick, thence. 

DELTA is represented by d or dd, as in do, die, mode, add, ad- 
dition; and in a few instances by th, as in burthen, murther, 
better spelt according to Walker, burden, murder. 

TAR is represented by t, or tt, as in title, tone, matter, butter, 
and in a few proper names by th, as in Thomas, Thames. 

THICK and THENCE are always represented by th, the for- 
mer as in throne, thunder, the latter as in soothe, bathe, 
rather, further. 

7. Two vocals, yes and war. 

YES is always represented by y, as in yoke, yield, your. 

WAR is always represented by iv, as in wake, west, wind, 
wood. 

These two sounds belong alike to the class of vocals and 
to that of organics, as they maybe employed in either way. 
It seems therefore proper that they should have different 
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names and different signs to represent their vocal and organic 
characters. In the German language the vowel i* when em- 
ployed as a consonant is represented by j, and called jod. 
pronounced yod. Thus they write Ja, Jeder, Jemand, and not 
la, Ieder, Iemand. For the same reason we make use of y 
and not of i or e, in yes, yard, young. 



V. ASPIRATIONS. 



I have nothing to add to what I have already said on this 
subject. 



Thus I have attempted a brief analysis of the various sounds 
which enter into the composition of the English language. 
Conceiving it necessary to distinguish them by proper names, 
I have given them the first that have occurred, taking care only 
that they should be so different as not to be easily confounded 
with each other. Names are of very little consequence ; if this 
analysis should be approved of, and this plan thought worthy 
of being pursued, it will be easy to invent and apply to the 
different sounds new denominations in which a greater re- 
gard may be paid to euphony and other necessary circum- 
stances than I have thought it worth while to do in this essay, 
which I present, as I have already observed, as a mere 
sketch. 

Neither have I thought it necessary at present to affix 
signs or characters to the different sounds. This may easily 
be done when this or a better analysis shall have received 
the sanction of the learned. I would merely recommend that 
the written alphabet should neither be composed of the charac- 
ters in common use nor of entire new signs. A Phonological 
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Alphabet ought, in my opinion, to be such as to be easily dis- 
tinguished from the common one, and at the same time not 
difficult to be understood or retained in the memory. There- 
fore I would propose to take the Greek alphabet as the basis, 
with the addition of characters borrowed from other lan- 
guages, particularly the Russian, which in the form of the 
letters present the greatest analogy with the Hellenic. As 
this alphabet would only be used for purposes of demonstra- 
tion and comparison, in pronouncing dictionaries and other 
philological works, there would be no need of various forms 
of characters, such as our capital and small letters, our Ro- 
man and Italic. The small Greek alphabet with suitable 
additions and variations would be sufficient. This is, how- 
ever, a point of minor importance; the great object to be 
sought after is a clear and correct analysis and description of 
the sounds ; when that is once obtained, proper names and 
signs may easily be affixed to them, and will, in a manner, 
follow of course. 



